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tion times, is marked slang or colloq. (orig. U. S.~), and [Origin 
obscure], but the correct origin is most probably given in the 
following quotation : " 1868, Daily News, 18 Sept., Wade Hamp- 
ton explained the origin of the term ... by saying that ' scalawag ' 
was the name applied by drovers to lean and ill-favored kine ". 
Attention is directed to the etymological note on scientific, " the 
true history of which has not hitherto been given in any English 
dictionary ". 

The Part for October 1, 1910, the last one published, begins 
the letter T, so we are gradually advancing to the end. Our 
remarks on this Part must be very brief. We find taffy 1 given as 
the earlier form of toffee, but taffy is more common here ; its 
metaphorical use as flattery, is marked " U. S. slang" ; taffy 1 is 
"an ascribed Welsh pronunciation of Davy ", as early as 1700, 
which the familiar nursery rime preserves; take, of O. N. origin, 
occupies nearly 40 columns, " making the longest article as yet 
in the Dictionary"; "its sense-history is itself an instructive 
chapter in Sematology " ; " the determination and classification 
of the senses of take has been a long and difficult business " ; and 
some fifty languages are given as sources. Besides take, table, 
tail 1 , tally, tea, teach, fill a large portion of this Part; teach and 
its derivatives fill a half-dozen columns. As showing what brand- 
new words are included, we find taxicab, " short for taximeter 
cab, and itself shortened to taxi" , altho' its use dates back only 
to 1907, and the only examples given are found in the English 
newspapers, — but " so far for to-day ", — as my old professor used 
to say. 

James M. Garnett. 



Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, ihre Grundgedanken 
und Wirkungen von R. Reitzenstein. Leipzig und 
Berlin, Teubner, 1910. Pp. 222. 

The volume under notice, described on the title-page as a 
" Vortrag gehalten in dem wissenschaftlichen Predigerverein fur 
Elsass-Lothringen den 1 1. November 1909 ", contains much more 
than one is thus led to expect. The address itself occupies the 
first sixty pages, a trifle more than a quarter of the total, the 
remainder being devoted to Excursus and Notes, together with 
Addenda and Indices. 

Professor Reitzenstein here takes up in summary form a 
subject which has engaged his thought for years, particularly in 
the volumes ' Poimandres ' (1904) and ' Hellenistische Wunder- 
erzahlungen ' (1906), and like others who have pursued the 
study of the tantalising age of Hellenism, it is difficult for him to 
leave it. The fascination of the theme is undeniable, particularly 
for those who unite to a love of things Greek an interest and 
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competence in matters Biblical and oriental. It is fortunate that 
the extension of classical studies into these fields is guided by 
such scholars as Franz Cumont, Paul Wendland, and Richard 
Reitzenstein. 

Our author lays great stress (p. 2f.) on oriental influence as 
the specific characteristic of all that is ' Hellenistic ' in religion, 
though there is, of course, always a more or less significant 
admixture of Greek thought or language. This fact provokes 
the question whether we possess a knowledge, or even a means 
of knowledge, sufficiently assured to warrant this view, taken not 
as a thesis to be defended, but as a basis for argument. Not the 
least of the many titles which Hellenistic religion has to the 
interest of thinking men, it seems to the writer, is that there was 
a real praeparatio evangelica, not indeed miraculous, but still to 
us, with our limitations of knowledge, mysterious. That there 
was a singular convergence of religious thought, taking the form 
of the rise of secondary worships growing out of older religious 
systems of Persia, Phrygia, Egypt, Greece and, lastly, Palestine, 
having the common characteristics of proselytizing, seeking to 
be universal instead of national, and appealing directly to the 
individual soul, — this is a fact of extraordinary interest, although 
it baffles explanation except by hypothesis. Undoubtedly the 
hypothesis of a common origin in the orient, stimulated perhaps 
by some such extraordinary movement as that culminating in the 
Hebrew Prophets, is not wholly improbable ; but a careful study 
of the history of religious thought, e. g., in Greece, shows that 
in the main the development of those aspects which later fix the 
physiognomy of the Hellenistic age was steady and not such as 
to call for the assumption of foreign influence. The enthusiastic 
reception of the Bacchic cult in Italy, no less than the welcome 
extended to Greek ideas in Egypt and to Isis in Greece, shows 
that everywhere there had been this indigenous praeparatio. 
We ought therefore, as it seems, to study the religious move- 
ment of the age without too strong a preconception as to the 
source of this or that, contenting ourselves for the present at 
least with the ascertainment of facts where they are obtainable. 

This caution is particularly desirable in a case like that of 
Paul's relation to a Gnosticism before the Gnostics. There is 
undoubtedly a most fascinating problem here, but it cannot be 
solved by deriving Paul's inspiration from a non-existent litera- 
ture, the sometime existence of which must be inferred from a 
body of magical Hermetic writings subsequent in date to Paul. 
A somewhat similar case is that in which our author speaks of 
the custom of recognizing the teacher as the ' spiritual father' 
(p. 27) of the disciple. In regard to a practice which is known 
to have existed in the medical schools in the fifth century, an d 
must have obtained in all corporations, designated by patro- 
nymics, in which the apprentice displaced the son when the 
caste yielded to the guild, it is surely not necessary to seek 
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light from the orient, although of course oriental parallels are 
abundant. 

Professor Reitzenstein is well aware of the difficulty of decid- 
ing where one is dealing with phenomena strictly pertaining to 
religious Mysteries and where with that which is only remotely 
connected with them. There is perhaps no one aspect of the 
whole subject more suggestive than the obvious fact that the 
same words may be felt as a true description of a veritable expe- 
rience, even an experience primarily physical, or merely as a 
metaphor applicable to states of mind or emotions. In other 
words, the Mysteries (first, perhaps, individual, then in part 
organized into a stated service with its appropriate ritual open to 
all communicants) lead insensibly to Mysticism ; and he must 
needs be a seer who would in every case distinguish even the 
degree of reality which the supposed experience had to the 
thought of the narrator. In the magical literature, upon which 
one author so largely draws, there is the added difficulty that for 
us of to-day, at least, it seems to possess but little reality. 

Yet it would be a serious fault in the reviewer if he should 
leave the impression on the reader that tangible results are not 
to be had from this brilliant book. If we are farther than we are 
perhaps willing to admit from a state of knowledge that would 
enable us to trace the several doctrines of Paul to their sources, 
the ministers who were privileged to hear this address of 
Professor Reitzenstein must have felt that they could henceforth 
read the great Apostle's words very much as if they had been his 
contemporaries. Surely that is great gain ; and the vitality of 
the picture of the times presented is due to the contagious 
enthusiasm of the author, whose style has on this occasion 
profited by the requirements of oral delivery. 

W. A. Heidel. 

Weslbyan University. 



